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such watertight compartments? . . . Politics separated from
religion stinks, religion detached from politics is meaningless"
(pp. 203-4).

Of the power of Ramanama, the unfailing means and potent
expression of his faith, and of how it saved him during the
course of his life, he writes with candour in an article where he
confesses, "My private life has become public life. For my part,
there is not a single thing in the world which I would conceal
from others. My experiments are spiritual. . , . They depend
very much on self-examination on my part. I have carried
them out, following the maxim: 'As in one's body, so in the
universe.' The underlying assumption is that what is possible to
me must be so to all others" (pp. 107-8). Realizing the need for
humility among all men of religion, he had no patience with
reformers who in their anger wanted to reform the world with-
out reforming themselves. Spiritual progress came only through
service rendered in the name of God. In his letter dated July
16, to C. Rajagopalachari, he explained his position thus: "My
body and mind are living in a world by which I remain unaffec-
ted, but in which I am being tried. My soul is living in a world
physically away from me and yet a world by which I am and want .
to be affected. . . . Your sadhana is the development of the place
where you are and a scientific test of our theory of the value
of hand-spinning" (pp. 384-5).

His faith in non-violence found repeated and ever fresh ex-
pression. Writing to Sarat Chandra Bose on June 15, he said:
''Non-violence is love. It works silently, almost secretly. . . . Love
has no play as between friends and relatives. These love one
another from selfishness, not from enlightenment. It has play
only as between opponents so called. It demands, therefore, the
highest charity and all the chivalry one is capable of showing
towards those who oppose or persecute one" (pp. 241-2). In his
continuing dialogue with the revolutionaries, for example, "At
It Again" (pp. 48-52) and "On the Verge of It" (pp. 131-5), he
conceded their courage and self-sacrifice, but stated with perfect
frankness and clarity his unshaken faith in non-violence. Though
he refused to preach universal non-violence because, at the mo-
ment, neither he nor his country had transcended dvaitabhava, he
still pleaded with the revolutionaries "to keep their feet firm on
mother earth and not scale the Himalayan heights to which
the poet took Arjuna and other heroes, . . . The plains of
are good enough for me" (p. 135),